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T is difficult to exaggerate the significance of the International 

Congress of Philosophy that was held in Port-au-Prince, Haiti, 
from September 24 to 30, 1944. 

Our readers are aware that for a number of years the American 
Philosophical Association has tried to hold the First Inter-Ameri- 
ean Congress of Philosophy in this country and would have suc- 
ceeded had it not been for Pearl Harbor and the consequent abrupt 
interference with all its plans, necessitating the indefinite postpone- 
ment of the Congress. It will also be remembered that, taking advan- 
tage of the presence in this country of a considerable number of 
Latin American scholars, many of whom had distinct philosophical 
interests, the First Inter-American Conference of Philosophy was 
held at Yale University under the chairmanship of Professor Charles 
W. Hendel from the 30th of April to May 1, 1948. The honor of 
having successfully convened the First Inter-American Congress of 
Philosophy, however, now goes to the Société Haitienne d’Etudes 
Scientifiques which, under the remarkably able and daring leader- 
ship of Dr. Camille Lhérisson, refused to be daunted by the almost 
insurmountable difficulties of holding such a Congress in wartime. 
Naturally, there were not as many foreign guests present as had 
been hoped, and as would have appeared in normal times, but ex- 
cellent representation was achieved nevertheless, as in the case of 
the American Philosophical Association, by papers sent to the Con- 
gress and read by proxy. 

The writer has had the privilege of attending the last four In- 
ternational Congresses of Philosophy at Harvard, Oxford, Prague, 
and Paris. They were all cast in a brilliant setting, but none was 
more brilliant than this Congress held in Port-au-Prince. During 
the war philosophical meetings of all kinds, whether international 
or within a given country, have been curtailed, if not omitted en- 
tirely. This was the first International Congress held, to my 
knowledge, in the civilized world since the Congrés Descartes in 
Paris in 1937. The courage and high devotion to things intellec- 
tual and spiritual displayed by the organizers and supporters of 
the Congress are very heartening. During the entire week the 
proceedings of the Congress were front-page news in all the lead- 
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ing newspapers of Port-au-Prince. Participation in this Congress 
on the part of our Association became a great concern of the Di- 
vision of Cultural Codperation of our State Department. Without 
the stimulus and help of this Division there would not have been 
any actual representation of the Association at this Congress. In 
Port-au-Prince itself our Ambassador, The Honorable Orme Wil- 
son, and our Cultural Relations Attaché, Mr. Horace D. Ashton, 
had devoted much time and attention to the Congress in its prepa- 
ration and consistently gave valuable assistance during its course. 
Great credit for supporting this Congress goes not only to our State 
Department, its representatives on the grounds, and to the Govern- 
ment of Haiti, but also to members of our Association who, in an 
extraordinarily busy time, dropped everything else in order to 
make this Congress a significant one. A mere perusal of the fol- 
lowing titles and the names of the authors of the papers will indi- 


cate how seriously the Congress was taken by American contribu- 
tors. 


W. T. Stace—The Problem of Unreasoned Beliefs 

John Wild—Natural Realism and Contemporary Epistemology 
in North America 

Cornelius Krusé—Cognition and Value 

William Seifriz—Knowledge and Understanding 

Paul Weiss—Our Knowledge of Right and Wrong 

Wm. Pepperell Montague—The First Mystery of Consciousness 

A. Cornelius Benjamin—Some Principles of Empiricism 


It will be noted that all papers dealt with problems of knowl- 
edge. This was due to the fact that at the request of the organizers 
of the Congress the entire Congress was devoted to this subject. 
An entire day was set aside for the reception of the North Ameri- 
can papers, which were read by the writer and by Dr. Lhérissén. 
The reading was broadcast by short wave to the United States, and 
Dr. Lhérisson notified each North American participant by cable 
of this fact. 

In his paper, Professor Stace raised the problem of the sources 
and validity of ‘‘unreasoned’’ beliefs (including so-called ‘‘in- 
stinctive beliefs,’’ ‘‘common-sense beliefs,’’ moral and scientific 
‘‘intuitions,’’ and business ‘‘hunches’’), which constitute so large 
and important a part of human beliefs in every-day life, as well as 
in philosophy and science, and the uncritical acceptance of which 
often involves disastrous consequences both in theory and practice. 
Professor Stace stated that the main purpose of his paper was two- 
fold: to protest against philosophers claiming self-evidence for be- 
liefs, the basis of which they have so far been unable to explain; 
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and to suggest tentative solutions which he hoped would induce 
philosophers to take up this problem, hitherto neglected, for seri- 
ous consideration. Unreasoned beliefs, he proposed, are the re- 
sult of associative thinking and unexplicit reasoning acting upon 
man’s experience, individually and socially. This unexplicit rea- 
soning may become explicit, and must be tested by the ordinary 
eanons of logical reasoning if any reliance is to be placed upon it. 
‘*Intuitions,’’ he concluded, ‘‘are usually not really so reliable as 
their owners believe them to be.”’ 

Professor Weiss, in his paper on ‘‘Our Knowledge of Right and 
Wrong,’’ undertook to study the nature and sources of authority 
of ethical standards or norms, tacitly or explicitly appealed to, in 
our ethical judgments. Without the acknowledgment of univer- 
sally valid standards, he held, ethics would not be possible, nor 
could man act ethically, he could only react. He successively ex- 
amined, and rejected, the contention that ethical norms have their 
origin in religion or in the society in which men are born. The 
good is good because it is good, not because God or one’s society 
declares it to be good. The ethical nihilists either covertly re-in- 
state a self-refuting dogmatism or by their own logic reduce them- 
selves ‘‘to asking questions and avoiding answers.’’ Between the 
conventionalists’ position that the rightness or wrongness of an act 
is simply a function of a given frame of social reference and the 
absolutists’ unwillingness to concede that time and place affect 
ethical judgments, Professor Weiss assumed a middle course, main- 
taining that some acts are wrong everywhere and all the time. 
For example, no ethical code anywhere ever condoned the deliber- 
ate and wanton killing of a friend. It is true, men are more 
agreed and clearer on what ought not to be done than on what they 
ought to do. Men have no innate knowledge of the standard they 
invoke, but are aware of the direction in which it must be sought. 
This standard, pointed to before it is known, is nothing less than 
perfection; for to know things as imperfect necessarily involves 
reference to a standard of perfection. 

In his paper, Professor Benjamin addressed himself to the task 
of clarifying the term ‘‘empiricism,’’ which by common consent is 
a term much in need of definition in past and current philosophy. 
Empiricism is sometimes defined as the epistemological theory that 
all knowledge is derived from and refers to experience. This defi- 
nition raises more problems than it solves; for ‘‘derived from,”’’ 
‘‘refers to,’’ and above all the term ‘‘experience,’’ are expressions 
full of ambiguity. ‘‘Empiricism’’ is frequently so broadly used 
that in the end everyone turns out to be an empiricist. The realm 
of ‘‘experience’’ is made to include, besides present sense-data, 
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physical objects, past and future ‘‘facts,’’ God, self, societies, spa- 
cial and temporal Gestalten, values, and even ‘‘negative facts’’ 
(Russell). Now, either unnecessary entities must be removed 
from the realm of experience, or some principle must be sought 
whereby so-called empirical entities may be organized according 
to kinds. The principle of referential clarity should be helpful. 
It insists that the clarity of symbols is determined by the accessi- 
bility and ready reference of what is designated. Professor Ben- 
jamin proposed four principles necessary for such referential 
clarity which, he held, represent at least the kind of principles all 
empiricists accept consciously or unconsciously : 


(1) The principle of ostensive clarification, whereby the symbol 
is clarified by pointing to what is symbolized. 

(2) The principle of diversification of symbols, i.e., the diverse 
ways in which symbols may refer to data, whether the latter them- 
selves are conceived as highly diverse or not. 

(3) The principle of reduction. This important principle is 
involved in all schools of empiricism: what can not be pointed to 
directly must be reduced to something that can be pointed to. The 
crucial and highly controversial question is, of course, whether the 
reduction in any given case is, or is not, complete. 

(4) The principle of the clarification of symbols of operations. 
The emphasis here falls on the operations of cognitive processes. 
According to this principle, empiricism would seem committed to a 
radical realism which includes relations as well as related data. 


In ‘‘The First Mystery of Consciousness,’’ Professor Montague 
returned to his interesting and subtle theory of the nature of con- 
sciousness, with special reference to the problem of epistemology : 
How is consciousness related to the objects and events which it re- 
veals? This relation, which involves self-transcendence and a pe- 
culiar and immediate rapport between the subject and the object, 
seems utterly unique. Nevertheless, it seems possible, Professor 
Montague held, to explain and, in a sense, to overcome this appar- 
ent uniqueness, by relating it, ‘‘though in a curious way,’’ to what 
is all-pervasive in nature and well comprehended by reason, namely, 
to causality. Consciousness, it was suggested, is the inverse of 
causality, or a ‘‘ potentiality in reverse.’’ ‘‘The intrinsic reference 
of an effect to its cause is . . . consciousness.’’ From this con- 
clusion there follow three corollaries: 


(1) Epistemological realism is not only true, but self-evidently 
true; for everything that we can cognize in introspection, ‘‘extro- 
spection,’’ and pro-spection, involves retrospective reference to what 
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has happened before. Accordingly consciousness can not alter 
what it has become aware of. Such an axiomatic realism does not, 
however, render consciousness otiose or epiphenomenal, since what 
it reveals profoundly affects the behavior of the agent possessing 
the consciousness and his action upon what has been revealed. 

(2) Error, whether perceptual or conceptual, is possible be- 
cause the effects produced in the conscious individual do not of 
necessity reveal their ultimate and indirect causes, but only their 
immediate and direct causes. Accordingly, the latter may, or may 
not, coincide in content, place, and date with the former. We cor- 
rect errors of perception or conception by securing a wider ac- 
quaintance with a larger system of effects. 

(3) This epistemological theory of the relation of consciousness 
to its objects, ‘‘the first mystery of consciousness,’’ is quite inde- 
pendent of any psycho-physical theory of the relation of conscious- 
ness to the organism, ‘‘the second and greater mystery,’’ and is 
compatible with all such theories. 


In his paper on ‘‘ Natural Realism and Contemporary Epistemol- 
ogy in North America,’’ Professor John Wild undertook to defend 
‘‘natural realism’’ as first advanced by Aristotle and later devel- 
oped by his successors, notably by St. Thomas Aquinas. Ac- 
cording to natural realism, rational concepts or ideas attain an 
immediate and naturally infallible apprehension of trans-subjec- 
tive reality as it is in itself. Natural realism rejects the views: 
(1) that ideas are innate (Cartesianism, found in North America 
in colonial times) ; (2) that they are constructed and created by 
the mind (Kantianism and post-Kantian German idealism, wide- 
spread in the United States in the nineteenth century) ; (3) that 
they are passively received (naive realism and the neo-realism of 
the early twentieth century) ; and (4) that they are only similar 
representations of objects outside the mind (critical realism, con- 
ceptualistic pragmatism, and similar epistemological movements 
that followed upon pragmatism and neo-realism in the United 
States). 

The mind is active in knowing, but does not transform what it 
knows; for otherwise no knowledge would be possible. This activ-, 
ity, however, is not transitive but immanent. Recent American’ 
and English neo-realism, neglecting this distinction, in its eagerness 
to avoid epistemological subjectivity, fell into the error of denying 
all activity to the knowing mind, so that even immaterial universal 
entities had to be regarded as passively received, from an extra- 
mental world. But this pan-objectivism can not be maintained. 
Knowledge may terminate in an external relation; but active, im- 
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manent, logical processes have to be used in order to reach truth. 
The critical realism that succeeded neo-realism did well to acknowl- 
edge the mind’s activity in knowing, but failed to explain, even 
with its doctrine of essences, how trans-subjective reality can suc- 
cessfully be reached. In the end, it and similar movements like 
pragmatic conceptualism turn out to be ‘‘only disguised forms of 
idealism.’’ 

Now, the theory of natural realism holds that the logical con- 
cepts and operations by which we know are immaterial and uni- 
versal, but the things which we know are, at least for the most part, 
material and individual. Knowledge is a result of learning; the 
knowing mind is endowed with a ‘‘possible reason,’’ which is ini- 
tially completely indeterminate and knows nothing actually, ‘‘but 
is able to come to know all things.’’ ‘‘The active reason,’’ or in- 
tellect, the primary efficient cause of knowing illuminates any object 
in its range and impresses ‘‘the intelligible species’’ on ‘‘the pos- 
sible reason,’’ thereby actualizing this faculty into some definite 
form. Sense, and especially imagination, are the instrumental 
efficient causes in the knowing process, and provide the active rea- 
son with objects to illumine. The active reason abstracts from 
the complex imagination presented to it the substantial form 
hidden from sense and imagination. In this way the structure 
of the thing itself, the extrinsic formal cause, the species impressa 
is reached. But this same species exists as intrinsic formal cause 
also in the understanding mind, though in a different mode of ex- 
istence: in the thing, it exists materially and individually; in the 
mind, immaterially and universally. When the species impressa 
is fully developed and clarified in the possible intellect by reflec- 
tion, it becomes the articulated concept, or species expressa, by 
which the object signified is understood. Thus, true knowledge 
is possible through formal identity, a relation which is peculiar to 
the mind. Knowing has no material cause. What is its final 
cause? The approximate final cause is to know being as com- 
pletely as possible. The remote final cause of knowing is to achieve 
human happiness by the domination of matter by form, or of man 
and his world by practical reason. 

In his paper on ‘‘Cognition and Value,’’ the writer of this 
report tried to show that the sharp separation of cognition and 
value, still widespread at least in theoretical discussions of episte- 
mology and axiology, and according to which cognition is objective 
and valuation subjective, is questionable in theory and disastrous 
in practice. Much confusion has resulted from a blurring of nec- 
essary distinctions in the process of evaluation, which, not unlike 
cognition, has both subjective and objective aspects. A better 
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world of mutual understanding and closer codperation among 
peoples can not reasonably be expected to become established if 
there are no objectively valid values that can justifiably command 
the common loyalty of all men of sound thought and good will. 
Man is the feeblest of all reeds, but he is not only a thinking reed, 
he is also a reed that dares to bow before values that transcend him 
and so unite him with all men. 

Professor William Seifriz of the University of Pennsylvania, in 
his paper on ‘‘ Knowledge and Understanding,’’ made an eloquent 
plea for a better understanding of, and a closer codperation be- 
tween, science and religion, so necessary for a new society, in which 
prejudices of race, creed, and color must give way to tolerance, 
universal respect for man, and a new and pervasive sense of human 
solidarity. Because both science and religion, so rich in poten- 
tialities, have gone their separate ways and have conceived their 
tasks narrowly, they have thus far failed to make their full meas- 
ure of possible contribution to man’s material and spiritual well- 
being. Truth, goodness, beauty are really one, and both churches 
and universities should jointly try to contribute to their develop- 
ment and authority in human life. A church that resists scientific 
advance and a science that disdains the values of religion impover- 
ish life, each in its own way. A religion that is enlightened by sci- 
ence and a science that really conduces to understanding will give 
us a new culture and the new world which we seek. 

The Congress was fortunate in having the active participation 
of Jacques Maritain throughout the Congress in spite of the fact 
that he was scheduled soon to leave for Paris, after an absence of 
many years. With the Haitian Secretary of Foreign Affairs, he 
was one of the Honorary Presidents of the Congress. His simplic- 
ity, personal charm, and penetrating thought would in any case 
have captivated his public, but in a French-speaking and culturally 
French-orientated country, whose intellectuals had apparently 
read and re-read his books, his actual presence throughout the Con- 
gress was to Haitians an event of the first importance. In a sense, 
he was for them a symbol of liberated France; when he spoke, he 
spoke in the name of France. His addresses at the opening and at 
the close of the Congress, as well as his main Congress paper, re- 
ceived the closest attention and always made a deep impression 
upon the audience. 

The French language with all its resources of subtleness and 
simple grace becomes in Jacques Maritain’s hands a perfect in- 
strument of expression. In his opening address, North American 
listeners would, no doubt, have been most interested and grateful 
for his generous tribute to the cultural interests and achievements 
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of the people in the United States, and especially to the eager 
earnestness of North American youth as he came in contact with 
them during his extended stay in this country. Among other 
things, he said, 

We shall never forget what the United States and England have done through 
a miracle of moral and physical energy in the common struggle. .. . All na- 
tions of the earth have become aware of their solidarity with each other. ... 
The great question for the people, more fundamental and graver than political 
and economic questions themselves, will be to acquire a real intelligence, a 
real comprehension of others, to comprehend and to respect the psychology 
of those other peoples with whom, together, they form one civilized com- 
munity. . . . I am persuaded that Europeans who have made a trip to Amer- 
ica and report their impressions in a book give us a very false image of 
American civilization. My friend, Duhamel, wrote an absurd and deplorable 
book about this question. The United States is an entirely different thing 
than this country of machinery and technocracy, which people take pleasure in 
describing to us. Human problems present themselves there in all their force. 
In the domain of education, in particular, the great debate concerning liberal 
education for all and the restoration of liberal arts, which is being carried out 
in American universities with so much intellectual fervor, seems to me to be 
of crucial significance for the future of Western civilization. 


His distinction between technocracy and technology, rejecting 
the former as tyrannical, but accepting the latter as necessary to 
lighten man’s material burdens, was received with great enthusiasm 
by a country that needs technology but refuses to give up its devo- 
tion to matters of the spirit in the process of its industrial develop- 
ment. 

In His main Congress paper, Jacques Maritain addressed him- 
self to the problem of human knowledge, resolving it in terms of 
his well-known neo-Thomistic analysis of knowledge as exhibiting 
the three degrees or stages of science, metaphysics, and theology. 
The imperialistic reign of positivism, which began with Descartes, 
who refused the status of science to philosophy, and continued with 
Kant, who denied metaphysics the right to call itself knowledge, 
may now be said to have terminated, thanks, in large part, to 
philosophers like Bergson, students of scientific method like Meyer- 
son, and scientists like Jeans, Eddington, and Arthur Compton. 
The school of logical empiricism has contributed notably, according 
to Jacques Maritain, to modern man’s emancipation from the 
tyranny of mechanical, deterministic materialism by its: resolving 
science into a carefully elaborated grammar of interrelated sym- 
bols, though it erred in maintaining that what has no meaning for 
the scientist has no meaning at all. Emile Meyerson saw, as the 
Vienna School did not, that the enterprise of science itself can not 
be dealt with positivistically. There are two distinct ways of 
knowing the world: one, empirical, which knows phenomena only; 
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the other, ontological, in which knowledge is joined with wisdom, 
and in which being is known in its very essence. Philosophy has 
its own instrument of knowing, namely, the abstractive intuition 
of the intellect. To be sure, there is nothing in the intellect which 
previously was not in sense experience, but it is the intellect’s func- 
tion and privilege to see by an intellectual intuition what escapes 
the senses. There is still, of course, a third stage of knowledge, 
namely, theology, whose data are given by faith and which finds 
in analogy its own instrument of knowing. Those, then, err who 
refuse to acknowledge this hierarchy of degrees of knowledge. We 
must put an end to metaphysical, theological, and scientific im- 
perialism, and realize that theology, metaphysics, and science each 
have their proper sphere of authority that should not be trespassed 
upon. 

In the latter part of his paper, Jacques Maritain gave a more 
direct exposition of St. Thomas’s theory of knowledge, showing 
much as did John Wild in his paper, how it avoided the subjectiv- 
ity of idealism and the passivity of certain forms of realism. In 
knowing we are passive or receptive with regard to the object 
known, but active in so far as the process of coming to know is 
concerned. We can come to know the object by becoming it, not 
materially, but immaterially. The concept which is produced in 
man’s mind is not the essence, but the means, of knowing, that is, 
the means of the intellect’s immaterial identification with the in- 
telligible. In conclusion, Jacques Maritain rejected the view, 
which seemed to him so disastrous in man’s history, that knowledge 
is power. Knowledge rather aims at truth, and it is truth which 
sets men free and devotion to it in all its various degrees and re- 
spect for its essential sacredness that will bring about a rebirth of 
society. 

Limitations of space forbid giving a more detailed account of 
all the excellent papers that were offered in the course of the week. 
Some of the evening meetings, held in the largest theatre of Port- 
au-Prince, before audiences of about three thousand, were especi- 
ally memorable, as, for example, the evening when Alfred Métraux 
of the Smithsonian Institute spoke on ‘‘Ethnology and Knowl- 
edge,’’ and when the distinguished young poet of Martinique, 
Aimé Césaire, a graduate of France’s celebrated Ecole Normale 
Superieure, presented his conception of the relation between knowl- 
edge and poetry. Dr. Métraux demonstrated that, contrary to 
Lévy-Bruhl’s famous thesis, the mentality of primitive peoples has 
no peculiar logic, but shares logical processes with the most civi- 
lized peoples, differing only in experience and in fundamental 
premises. Aimé Césaire’s address was one of the most brilliant of 
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the Congress, being characterized both by impetuous eloquence and 
keen analysis of the contribution poetry can make in our day to 
man’s happiness and dignity. 

In a similar evening session, Dr. Lhérisson, the dynamic organ- 
izer of the Congress, spoke with great forcefulness and much docu- 
mentation from his experience as a physician of the relationship 
between biology and knowledge, laying particular stress on the 
practical need of overcoming malnutrition if learning in the Hai- 
tian schools is to take place successfully. 

Exceedingly impressive, likewise, was the brilliant paper, de- 
livered rather than read by a Haitian savant, Lucien Hibbert, on 
‘‘Knowledge and Mathematics.’’ A valuable paper on ‘‘Intuition 
and Mathematical Knowledge’’ was presented by the Haitian 
clergyman-scientist, Dr. Hector Paultre. Science, in general, was 
especially fortunate in the number and quality of papers offered. 
French masters like Professor Jacques Hadamard of the Collége 
de France and Professor Lecomte du Noiiy, though not present in 
person, prepared and sent important papers. 

Canada was well represented both by papers and personal rep- 
resentation. In fact, one whole day was devoted to the presenta- 
tion and consideration of papers prepared by Canadian philoso- 
phers and scientists. The Catholic University of Laval of Montreal 
alone had sent two representatives, present in person, Abbé Dionne 
and Abbé Parent, and contributed four papers in all. 

All of the sessions were plenary. This fact soon established an 
esprit de corps among the participants which would have been 
difficult to achieve in a larger congress, where of necessity four or 
more sectional meetings go on at the same time. It required, how- 
ever, a great deal of careful utilization of all the time available 
during the week of the Congress to get all the papers read that had 
been sent. Afternoons were taken up with receptions at the resi- 
dences of the Minister of Foreign Affairs and the episcopal palace 
of the Archbishop of Port-au-Prince, and at various embassies, 
including our own, the British, and the French. During the day 
the meetings were held in the Haitian-North American Institute, 
a cultural center of the type established and maintained in all 
capitals of Latin America partly through local initiative and partly 
through assistance from the Division of Cultural Codperation of 
our State Department. It soon became apparent, however, that 
evening meetings had to be scheduled in a much larger auditorium 
and accordingly the largest theatre was selected for this purpose. 

Reference should also be made to the excellent exhibit of philo- 
sophical books recently published in the United States and in Eng- 
land. The writer has had the privilege of inspecting many col- 
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lections of North American philosophical books in practically all 
the countries of Latin America as found in our Cultural Relations 
Institutes and in University Libraries. As far as recent philos- 
ophy is concerned, the collection on exhibit in the Haitian-Ameri- 
can Institute at Port-au-Prince, prepared by the Division of Cul- 
tural Codperation of the Department of State and presented by 
our Ambassador, Mr. Orme Wilson, was by far the best he has so 
far seen. Credit for the excellent selection of the books exhibited 
should also go to the Committee on Bibliography of our Associa- 
tion, of which Professor Ducasse is chairman, for having prepared 
a carefully ranked list of recent philosophical books at the request 
of the American Library Association, so that philosophical books 
sent to Latin America and elsewhere by our Government and pri- 
vate agencies might be more representative of the best recent 
philosophical books. 

At the end of this significant Congress, so admirably planned 
by Dr. Camille Lhérisson and his associates of the Société Haitienne 
d’Etudes Scientifiques, it was unanimously voted to convene the 
next Inter-American Congress in the United States under the aus- 
pices of the American Philosophical Association. 

The Congress was brought to a close by a brilliant banquet, at- 
tended by the President of the Haitian Republic, and other impor- 
tant members of the Haitian Government, and all the ranking 
members of the diplomatic corps. The President of the Republic, 
in thanking in the name of the Government the foreign delegates 
for their participation, expressed the wish that Haiti might be able 
to contribute to the Americas an essentially Haitian culture, formed 
by the blending of elements taken from Latin, Anglo-Saxon, and, 
particularly, American culture. 


CorRNELIUS Krusé 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


ON A CERTAIN VAGUENESS IN LOGIC. II ** % 
IV 


ET us next glance at three specialized treatments of proposi- 


tion, meaning, and designation: those of Morris, Ducasse, and 
Lewis.*? 


29 Continued from preceding issue, Vol. XLII (1945), pp. 6-27. 

80 The full titles of works cited by abbreviation in the text are given in 
Footnote 1 to the first installment of this paper, p. 6. C is for Carnap’s 
Semantics; CN for Cohen and Nagel’s Logic; M for Morris’s Theory of 
Signs; and D, L, and T stand for recent periodical papers by Ducasse, Lewis, 
and Tarski. 

81 Procedure should be like that of entomologists gathering specimen bugs 
by the thousands to make sure. It should also be like that of engineers, get- 
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Morris attaches himself to Carnap. His contribution (apart 
from the verbal chaos of his semiotics) lies in the ‘‘pragmatics’’ 
that he has added to the earlier ‘‘semantics’’ and ‘‘syntactics’’ 
(M, p. 6, p. 8) to yield the three ‘‘irreducibles,’’ the ‘‘equally 
legitimates’’ (M, p. 53) that form his rotund, though squeaky, 
trinity. Carnap gratefully accepts this offering with qualifications 
(C, p. 9). It enables him to toss all such uncomfortable issues as 
‘‘gaining and communicating knowledge”’ to the garbage bucket of 
pragmatics, while himself pursuing unhampered his ‘‘logical 
analysis’ (C, p. 250) in the ivory tower of syntactics and in the 
straggling mud huts of semantics scattered around its base. 
Neither Carnap nor Morris seems to be aware—or if aware, neither 
of them is bothered by the fact—that pragmatism in every forward 
step that has been taken in the central line from Peirce *? has 
concentrated on ‘‘meanings’’—in other words on the very field of 
semantics from which Carnap and Morris now exclude it. To tear 
semantics and pragmatics thus apart is to leap from Peirce back 
towards the medieval.** 

As for the ‘‘semiotics’’ which he offers as a ‘‘science among the 
sciences’’ (M, p. 2) and as underlying syntactics, semantics, and 
pragmatics, and designed to ‘‘supply a language . . . to improve 
the language of science’’ (M, p. 3) we need only give a few illustra- 
tions of the extent to which its own language falls below the most 
ordinary standards of everyday coherence. He employs a ‘‘triadic 
relation’’ possessing ‘‘three correlates’’: sign vehicle, designatum, 
and interpreter (M, p. 6). These, however, had entered three 
pages earlier as ‘‘three (or four) factors’’ where ‘‘interpretant’’ 
was listed with the parenthetic comment that ‘‘interpreter’’ may 
be a fourth. Concerning each of these three (or four) factors in 
his ‘‘triadic relations,’’ he writes so many varying sentences that 





ting the ‘‘bugs’’ (another kind, it is true) out of machinery. Space con- 
siderations permit only the exhibit of a few specimens. However, these speci- 
mens are, we believe, significant. We trust they may stimulate other ‘‘natu- 
ralists’’ to field work of their own. 

32 In ‘‘How to Make our Ideas Clear’’ (1878) where ‘‘practical’’ bear- 
ings and effects are introduced, and where it is asserted that ‘‘our conception 
of these effects is the whole of our conception of the object,’’ Collected Pa- 
pers, 5.402. 

33 That even Morris himself is now a bit troubled appears from a recent 
discussion in which under the stimulus of a marvelously succulent, syllabic 
synthesis applied to ‘‘linguistic signs,’’ namely, that they are ‘‘transsituation- 
ally intersubjective,’’ he votes hereafter in favor of a ‘‘wider use of ‘seman- 
tics,’ ’’ and a ‘‘narrower use of ‘pragmatics’ ’’ (Philosophy of Science, Vol. 
X (1943), pp. 248-249). Indeed Morris’s whole tone in this new paper is 
apologetic, though falling far short of hint of the much-needed thorough- 
going house-cleaning. 
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it is safe to say that in simple addition all would cancel out and 
nothing be left. 

Consider the dramatic case of the birth of an interpretant.** 
You take a certain ‘‘that which’’ that acts as a sign, and make it 
produce an effect (called interpretant) on an interpreter, in virtue 
of which the ‘‘that which’’ becomes, or ‘‘is,’’ a sign (M, p. 3, lines 
23-25). These are wriggle-words. Four pages later the sign may 
express its interpreter. As for the signs themselves, they are 
‘‘simply the objects’? (M, p. 2); they are ‘‘things or properties 

. . in their function”’ (M, p. 2); they are something ‘‘denoting 
the objects’’ (M, p. 2) ; they are something that (for certain cases) 
is determined by a ‘‘semantical rule’’ (M, pp. 23-24); they are 
something of which (for other cases) one can say that ‘‘the sign 
vehicle is only that aspect of the apparent sign vehicle in virtue 
of which semiosis takes place’’ (M, p. 49) etc., ete. Some signs 
designate without denoting (M, p. 5);** others indicate without 
designating (M, p. 29). Some objects exist without semiosis (M, 
p. 5), and sometimes the designatum of a sign need not be an 
‘factual existent object’’ (M, p. 5). Comparably a man may 
‘point without pointing to anything’’ (M, p. 5), which is as neat 
a survival of medieval mentality in the modern age as one would 
wish to see. 

In Morris’s procedure language is one thing, and ‘‘using it’’ is 
another. He may talk behaviorally about it for a paragraph or 
two, but his boldest advance in that direction would be to develop 
its ‘‘relation’’ to the ‘‘interpreter’’ (‘‘dog’’ or ‘‘person’’) who 
uses it. Sometimes, for him, science is a language; at other times 
science has a language, although semiotics has a better. A ‘‘dual 
control of linguistic structure’’ is set up (M, pp. 12-13) requiring 
both events and behaviors, but independently physical signs, and 
objects that are not actual, both find their way in. In the more 
expansive generalizations we find similarly at one time (as M, p. 
29) that syntactic or semantic rules are only verbal formulations 


34 Where Morris allots a possible four components to his ‘‘triadic rela- 
tion’? he employs the evasive phrase-device ‘‘commonly regarded as,’’ itself 
as common in logic as outside. (Cf. Carnap’s ‘‘language as it is usually 
understood,’’ which we have previously discussed.) The word ‘‘interpretant’’ 
is, of course, lifted verbally, though not meaningfully, from Peirce, who used 
it for the operational outcome of sets of ordered signs (Collected Papers, 
2.92 to 2.94, and cf. also 2.646). The outcome, effects, or consequences of 
which Peirce speaks are definitely not upon an interpreter. Identification of 
‘*interpretant’’ with ‘‘interpreter’’ has no ground in the writings of Peirce. 

85 A demonstration of the meaninglessness of Morris’s treatment of de- 
notation and designation—of objects, classes, and entities—has been published 
by George V. Gentry since this paper was prepared (this JouRNAL, Vol. XLI, 
1944, pp. 376-384). 
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within semiotics, while at other times (as M, p. 33) we learn that 
syntactics must be established before we can relate signs to inter- 
preters or to things. The net result is such a complete blank that 
we find it almost exciting when such a venturesome conclusion is 
reached as marked an earlier paper by Morris that ‘‘signs which 


constitute scientific treatises have, to some extent at least, a correla- 
tion with objects.’’ °° 


V 


Ducasse has labored industriously to discover what a proposi- 
tion actually ‘‘is,’’ if it is the sort of thing that he and Cohen- 
Nagel believe it to be. We do not need to follow him through his 
slow and painful studies since, fortunately, he has recently pro- 
vided a compact statement. Rearranging somewhat his recipe for 
the hunting of his snark (D, p. 134), though taking pains to pre- 
serve its purity, we get: 


Catch an assertion (such as: ‘‘the dog is red’’). Note that it is ‘‘the 
verbal symbol of an opinion.’’ Pin it securely on the operating table. 

Peel off all that is ‘‘verbal’’ and throw away. Peel off all ‘‘epistemic 
attitude’’ (here ‘‘belief’’) and throw away also. 

The remainder will be a proposition. 

Dissect carefully. The proposition will be found to have two components, 
both ‘‘physical entities’’; the first, a ‘‘physical object’’; the second, a 
‘*physical property.’’ 

Distill away from these components all traces of conscious process; and 
in especial, as to ‘‘object,’’ from all that is perceptual; and as to ‘‘property,’’ 
from all that is conceptual. 

When this has been skilfully done you will have remaining the pure com- 
ponents of the pure proposition, with all that is verbal or mental removed. 

Further contemplation of the pure proposition will reveal that it has the 
following peculiarities: (a) If its two components cleave together in intimate 
union, the first ‘‘possessing’’ the second, then the proposition is ‘‘true,’’ and 
the ‘‘true proposition’’ is ‘‘fact’’; (b) If the second component vanishes, 
then what remains (despite the lack of one of its two essential components) 
is still a proposition, but this time a ‘‘false proposition,’’ and a false proposi- 
tion is ‘‘not a fact,’’ or perhaps more accurately, since it is still an important 
something, it might be called a ‘‘not-fact.’’ 


This is no comfortable outcome. The only way it makes sense, 
so far as one can see, is by continuous implied orientation towards 
a concealed mental operator, for whom one would have more respect 
if he came out in front and did business in his own name.** 


86 International Encyclopedia of Unified Science, Vol. I, No. 1 (1938), 
p. 69. 

87 A later attempt by Ducasse is found in a paper, ‘‘ Propositions, Truth, 
and the Ultimate Criterion of Truth’’ (Philosophy and Phenomenological 
Research, Vol. IV, 1944, pp. 317-340), which became available after the 
above was written. In it the confusion heightens. For Ducasse, now, no 
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Lewis illustrates what happens when words as physical facts 
are sharply severed from meanings as psychical facts, with the 
former employed by a superior agency—a ‘‘mind’’—to ‘‘convey’’ 
the latter (Z, p. 236). He makes so sharp a split between ink- 
marks and meanings that he at once faces a ‘‘which comes first ?’’ 
puzzler of the ‘‘chicken or egg’’ type, his sympathies giving pri- 
ority to the meanings over the wordings. 

He tells us (L, p. 237) that ‘‘a linguistic expression is consti- 
tuted by the association of a verbal symbol and a fixed meaning.”’ 
Here the original ink-spot-verbal is allotted symbolic quality 
(surely it must be ‘‘psychic’’) while the meaning is allegedly 
‘*fixed’’ (which sounds very ‘‘physical’’). Our bigamist is thus 
unfaithful in both houses. He is doubly and triply unfaithful at 
that, for the last part of the cited sentence reads: ‘‘but the lin- 
guistic expression cannot be identified with the symbol alone nor 
with the meaning alone.’’ First we had physical words and mental 
meanings; then we had verbal symbols and fixed meanings; now 
we have symbol alone and meaning alone, but neither of them ex- 
pressive. He uses, it is true, a purportedly vitalizing word—or, 
rather, a word that might vitalize if it had any vitality left in it. 
This word is ‘‘association,’’ outcast of both philosophy and psy- 
chology, a thorough ne’er-do-well, that at hest points a dirty finger 
at a region in which research is required. 

So slippery are the above phrasings that no matter how sternly 
one pursues them, they can not be held fast. The signs are physi- 
cal, but they become verbal symbols. A verbal symbol is a pat- 
tern of marks; it is a ‘‘recognizable pattern’’; it becomes a pat- 
tern even when apart from its ‘‘instances’’; it winds up as an 
“abstract entity’’ (and all on pages 236-237). Expression goes 
the same route from ink-spots on up (or down), so that finally 
when the symbol becomes an abstract entity, the expression (origi- 





proposition has either a subject or a predicate (p. 321), and many varieties 
of ‘‘things’’ or ‘‘somethings’’ are introduced with complete absence of infor- 
mation as to what we are to understand a ‘‘thing’’ or a ‘‘something’’ to be. 
Thus: ‘‘the sort of thing and the only sort of thing which either is true or is 
false is a proposition’? (p. 318); it is to be sharply discriminated from 
‘‘other sorts of things called respectively statements, opinions, and judg- 
ments... .’’ (p. 318); ‘‘the ultimate . . . constituents of a proposition are 
some ubi and some quid, some locus and some quale’’ (p. 323); ‘‘a fact is not 
something to which true propositions ‘correspond’ in some sense . . . a fact ts 
a true proposition’’ (p. 320). Incidentally a proposition is also the content 
of an opinion (p. 320) from which we may infer that a fact, being a true 
proposition, is likewise the content of an opinion. It is very discouraging. 
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nally a physical ‘‘thing’’) becomes a ‘‘correlative abstraction’’ 
(ZL, p. 237). 

A term is an expression which ‘‘names or applies to’’ (one 
would like to clear up the difference or the identity here) ‘‘a thing 
or things, of some kind, actual or thought of’’ (again plenty of 
room for clarification) ; it transforms into something that is ‘‘ca- 
pable’’ of naming, where naming is at times used as a synonym for 
‘‘speaking of’’ (ZL, p. 237); in the case of the ‘‘abstract term,’’ 
however, the term ‘‘names what it signifies’? (Z, p. 239). One 
would like to understand the status of proposition as ‘‘assertable 
content’’ (L, p. 242); of a ‘‘sense-meaning’’ that is ‘‘intension in 
the mode of a criterion in mind’’ (L, p. 247); of signification as 
‘‘comprehensive essential character’’ (LZ, p. 239). One could even 
endure a little information as to the way in which ‘‘denote”’ is to 
be maintained as different from ‘‘denotation,’’ and how one can 
‘avoid the awkward consequences’’ of this by adopting the word 
‘*designation’’ (apparently from Carnap and Morris, and appar- 
ently in a sense different from either of theirs) under an effort 
which Lewis himself does not find it worth his while to make (LZ, 
p. 237). Finally, if ‘‘meaning’’ and ‘‘physical sign’’ can not be 
better held apart than Lewis succeeds in doing, one would like to 
know why he so elaborately tries.** 


vil 


We shall not discuss Bertrand Russell’s logical setting at this 
time. His terminology, as previously noted, appears confused, 
even to Carnap, who finds his explanations of his various uses of 
the word ‘‘proposition’’ very ‘‘difficult to understand’’ (C, pp. 
235-236). The voluminous interchanges Russell has had with 
others result in ever renewed complaints by him that he is not 
properly understood. Despite his great initiative in symbolic for- 
mulation in the border regions between logic and mathematics, and 
despite the many specializations of inquiry he has carried through, 
no progress in basic organization has resulted from his work. 
This seems to be the main lesson from logical inquiry in general 
as it has thus far been carried on. We may stress this highly un- 
satisfactory status by quoting a few other remarks by logicians 
on the work of their fellows. 


38 Professor Baylis finds some of the same difficulties we have found in 
Lewis’s procedure, and several more, and regards portions of it as ‘‘cagey’’ 
(Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, Vol. V, 1944, pp. 80-88). He 
does not, however, draw the conclusion we draw as to the radical deficiency in 
the whole scheme of terminology. Professor Lewis, replying to Professor Baylis 
(ibid., pp. 94-96), finds as much uncertainty in the latter as the latter finds 
in him. 
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Carnap, in his latest volume,*® regrets that most logicians still 
leave ‘‘the understanding and use of [semantical] terms. . . to 
common sense and instinct,’’ and feels that the work of Hilbert 
and Bernays would clarify ‘‘if the distinction between expressions 
and their designata were observed more strictly’’—and this despite 
his own chaos in this respect. 

Cohen and Nagel pay their compliments to their fellows in 
their preface thus: 


Florence Nightingale transformed modern hospital practice by the motto: 
Whatever hospitals do, they should not spread disease. Similarly, logic should 
not infect students with fallacies and confusions as to the fundamental nature 
of valid or scientific reasoning. 


Tarski, whose procedure is the next and last that we shall ex- 
amine, writes (7, p. 345) : 

It is perhaps worthwhile saying that semantics as it is conceived in this 
paper (and in former papers of the author) is a sober and modest discipline 
which has no pretensions of being a universal patent medicine for all the ills 
and diseases of mankind whether imaginary or real. You will not find in se- 
mantics any remedy for decayed teeth or illusions of grandeur or class con- 


flicts. Nor is semantics a device for establishing that every one except the 
speaker and his friends is speaking nonsense. 


VII 


Tarski’s work is indeed like a breath of fresh air after the 
murky atmosphere we have been in. It is not that he has under- 
taken positive construction or given concentrated attention to the 
old abuses of terminology, but he is on the way—shaking himself, 
one might say, to get free. His procedure is simple, unpretentious, 
and cleared of many of the ancient verbal unintelligibilities. He 
does not formally abandon the three-realm background, and he 
occasionally, though not often, lapses into its use, as when speaking 
of ‘‘terms’’ as ‘‘indispensable means for conveying human 
thoughts,’’*° but he seems free from that pérsistent, malignant 
orientation towards the kind of fictive mental operator which the 
preceding logicians examined in this paper have implicitly or ex- 
plicitly relied upon. He sets ‘‘sentences’’ (as expressions) over 
against ‘‘objects referred to’’ (7, p. 345) in a matter of fact way, 
and goes to work. He employs a metalanguage to control object- 
languages, not as an esoteric, facultative mystery, but as a simple 
technical device such as any good research man might seek in a 


89 Formalization of Logic, 1943, pp. xii, xiii. 

40 Introduction to Logic and to the Methodology of Deductive Sciences 
(1941), p. 18. Compare also his remark about ‘‘innate or acquired capacity,’’ 
ibid., p. 134. 
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form appropriate to his field, to fixate the materials under his 
examination.* 

In his latest appraisal of ‘‘true’’ under the title ‘‘The Semantic 
Conception of Truth’’ Tarski concludes for a given object-language 
and for such other formalized languages as are now known (7, p. 
371, note 14) (and he believes he can generalize for a compre- 
hensive class of object-languages, T, p. 355) that ‘‘a sentence is 
true if it is satisfied by all objects, and false otherwise’’ (7, p. 
353). The development, as we appraise it, informs us that if 
we assume (a) isolable things (here we make explicit his implicit 
assumption of the ‘‘thing’’), and (b) human assertions about 
them, then this use can be consistently maintained. In his demon- 
stration Tarski discards ‘‘propositions,’’ beloved of Cohen-Nagel, 
Carnap, and Ducasse, saying they are too often ‘‘ideal entities’’ 
of which the ‘‘meaning . . . seems never to have been made quite 
clear and unambiguous’’ (7, p. 342). He establishes ‘‘sentences”’ 
with the characteristics of ‘‘assertions,’’ and then considers such a 
sentence on the one hand as in active assertion, and on the other 
hand as designated or named, and thus identified, so that it can 
be more accurately handled and dealt with by the inquirer. After 
establishing certain ‘‘equivalences of the form (T)’’ which assure 
us (for all of this we are, of course, employing our own free 
phrasing, which we are able to do, because his work, unlike the 
others, is substantial enough to tolerate it) that the sentence is 
well-named (z is true if, and only if, p) (7, p. 344), he sharpens 
an earlier formulation for ‘‘adequacy,’’ the requirement now be- 
coming that ‘‘all equivalences of the form (T) can be asserted’’ 
(T, p. 344). ‘‘A definition of truth is ‘adequate’ if all these equiva- 
lences follow from it.’’ Given such adequacy we have a ‘‘se- 
mantic’’ conception of truth, although the expression (7) itself is 
not yet a definition. 

To demonstrate his conclusion Tarski identifies as primarily 
semantic: (1) Designation (denoting) ; (2) Satisfaction (for condi- 
tions) ; (3) Definition (unique determining) ; and calls them ‘‘rela- 
tions’’ between ‘‘sentences’’ and ‘‘objects.’’ ‘‘True,’’ however, 


41 In the preface to the original (Polish) edition of his Logic he had held 
that ‘‘the concepts of logic permeate the whole of mathematics,’’ with the 
specifically mathematical concepts as ‘‘special cases,’’ going so far as to 
assert that ‘‘logical laws are constantly applied—be it consciously or uncon- 
sciously—in mathematical reasonings’’ (ibid., p. xvii); but in his new preface 
(ibid., pp. xi, xiii) he reduces this to the assurance that logic ‘‘seeks to create 

- . apparatus’’ and that it ‘‘analyzes the meaning’’ and ‘‘establishes the 
general laws.’’ Even more significantly he remarks (ibid., p. 140) that 
‘‘meta-logic and meta-mathematics’’ means about the same as ‘‘the science of 
logic and mathematics.’’ (Compare also ibid., p. 134.) 
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he says, is not such a ‘‘relation’’; instead it expresses a property 
(or denotes a class) of sentences (7, p. 345). Nevertheless it is 
to be called ‘‘semantic’’ because the best way of defining it is by 
aid of the semantic relations (7, p. 345). His outcome, he thinks, 
is ‘‘formally correct,’’ and ‘‘materially adequate,’’ the conditions 
of material adequacy being such as to determine uniquely the ex- 
tension of the term ‘‘true’’ (7, p. 353). What he has done is to 
make plain to himself at the start what he believes truth to be in 
everyday use, after which by prolonged study he advances from 


' @ poorer and less reliable to a richer and more reliable formula- 


tion of it. We do not say this in deprecation, rather as high 
praise of the extent of progress in his standpoint. We may quote 
him as saying that his aim is ‘‘to catch hold of the actual meaning 
of an old notion’’ (7, p. 341; compare also p. 361, bottom para- 
graph) ; where by striking out any remaining sentimentality from 
the word ‘‘actual’’ and treating it rigorously, the sense becomes 
close to that which we have expressed. 

We must nevertheless, to make his status clear, list some of 
the flaws. He does not tell us clearly what he intends by the 
words ‘‘concept,’’ ‘‘word,’’ ‘‘term,’’ ‘‘meaning,’’ and ‘‘object.”’ 
His applications of them are frequently mixed.‘ ‘‘Word’’ shades 
into ‘‘term,’’ and ‘‘term’’ into ‘‘concept,’’ and ‘‘concept’’ retains 
much of its traditional vagueness. Designation and satisfaction, 
as ‘‘relations,’’ run between expression and thing (the ‘‘semantic’’ 
requirement) but definition runs largely between expressions (a 
very different matter).** ‘‘True,’’ while not a ‘‘relation,’’ is at 
one stage said to “‘denote,’’ although denoting is such a relating. 
The word ‘‘meaning’’ is two-faced throughout, sometimes running 
from word (expression) to word, and sometimes from word to 
thing.** Lacking still is all endeavor to organize men’s talkings 


42 Thus Logic, p. 18, p. 139. For ‘‘object’’ see T, p. 374, note 35. He 
recognizes the vagueness in the word ‘‘concept’’ (T, p. 370) but continues 
to use it. His employment of it on page 108 of the Logic and his phrasing 
about ‘‘laws .. . concerning concepts’’ are of interest. His abuses of this 
word, however, are so slight compared with the naive specimens we have previ- 
ously examined, that complaint is not severe. 

48 For ‘‘definition,’’ consider the stipulating convention (Logic, p. 33) 
and the equivalence (p. 150) and compare these with the use of ‘‘relation’’ 
(T, p. 345) and with the comments (T, p. 374, note 35). It is not the use 
of the single word ‘‘definition’’ for different processes that is objectionable, 
but rather confusion in the uses. 

44Thus Logic, p. 133; one can discard first of all ‘‘independent mean- 
ings,’’ and then the customary meanings of ‘‘logical concepts,’’ and finally, 
apparently, ‘‘the meanings of all expressions encountered in the given disci- 
pline . . . without exception.’?’ The word ‘‘meaning’’ is, of course, one of 
the most unreliable in the dictionary, but that is no reason for playing fast 
and loose with it in logic. 
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to men’s perceivings and manipulatings in the cultural world of 


their evolution. The ancient non-cultural verbal implications 
block the path. 


Ix 


Along with proposition, truth, meaning, and language, ‘‘fact’’ 
has been in difficulties in all the logics we have examined. We 
displayed this in Section II through the development of a curious 
contrast as to whether a fact is a proposition, or a proposition a 
fact. The answer seemed to be ‘‘Neither.’’ In various other ways 
the puzzle has appeared on the side lines of the logics throughout. 

Now ‘‘fact’’ is not in trouble with the logics alone; the philoso- 
phies and epistemologies are equally chary of looking at it straight. 
Since direct construction in this field will occupy us later on, we 
shall here exhibit the character of this philosophical confusion by 
a few simple illustrations from the philosophical dictionaries and 
from current periodical essays.*® Consider first what the diction- 
aries report. 

The recently published Dictionary of Philosophy * limits itself 
to three lines as follows: 


Fact (Lat. factus, p.p. of facio, do): Actual individual occurrence. An 


indubitable truth of actuality. A brute event. Synonymous with actual 
event. 


Any high-school condensation of a dictionary should do better 
than that. This is supplemented, however, by another entry, al- 
lotted three times the space, and entitled: ‘‘Fact: in Husserl’’ 
(whatever that may literally mean). Here unblinking use is made 
of such locutions as ‘‘categorical-syntactical structure,’’ ‘‘simply 
is,’’? and ‘‘regardless of value.’’ 

Baldwin’s definition of a generation ago is well known. Fact is 
‘‘objective datum of experience,’’ by which is to be understood: 
‘‘Datum of experience considered as abstracted from the experience 
of which it is a datum.’’ This, of course, was well enough among 
specialists of its day, but the words it uses are hardly information- 
giving in our time. 

Kisler’s Worterbuch (1930 edition) makes Tatsache out to be 
whatever we are convinced has objective or real Bestand—whatever 


45 The only considerable discussion of fact we have noted is the volume 
Studies in the Nature of Facts (University of California Publications in 
Philosophy, Vol. 14, 1932), a series of eight lectures by men of different 
specializations. An examination of the points of view represented will reward 
any one interested in further development in this field. 

46D. D. Runes, editor, New York, 1942. 
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is firmly established through thought as content of experience, as 
Bestandteil of the ordering under law of things and events. These 
again are words but are not helps. 

The French Vocabulaire (1928 edition) does better. It dis- 
cusses fact to the extent of two pages, settling upon the wording 
of Seignobos and Langlois that ‘‘La notion de fait, quand on la 
précise, se raméne 4 un jugement d’affirmation sur la réalité ex- 
térieure.’’ This at least sounds clear, and will satisfy any one who 
accepts its neat psychology, and overlooks the difficulties that lie 
in jugement, as we have just been surveying them. 

Turning to current discussions in the journals for further illus- 
tration we select three specimens, all appearing during the past 
year. Where mere illustration is involved, and all are alike in the 
dark, there is no need to be invidious, and we therefore omit names 
and references, all the better to attend to the astonishing things 
we are told. 

(1) ‘‘Fact: a situation having reality in its own right inde- 
pendent of cognition.’’ Here the word ‘‘situation’’ evidently en- 
ters because of its indefiniteness ; ‘‘reality in its own right’’ follows 
with assertion of the most tremendous possible definiteness; and 
‘independent of cognition,’’ if it means anything, means ‘‘about 
which we know nothing at all.’’ The whole statement is that fact 
is something very vague, yet most tremendously certain, about 
which we know nothing. 

(2) ‘‘There is something ultimately unprovable in a fact.’’ 
Here a rapturous intellectualism entertains itself, forgetting that 
there has been something eventually uncertain about every ‘‘truth’’ 
man has thus far uncovered, and discrediting fact before trying to 
identify it. 

(3) ‘‘A fact can be an item of knowledge only because the 
factual is a character of reality. . . . Factual knowledge means the 
awareness of the occurrence of events felt, believed, or known to be 
independent: of the volitional self. . . . The sense of fact is the 
sense of the self confronting the not-self.’’ The outcome of this 
set of warring assertions is a four-fold universe, containing: (1) 
reality; (2) truth; (3) a sort of factuality that is quasi-real; (4) 
another sort of factuality that is quasi-true. Poor ‘‘fact’’ is 
slaughtered from all four quarters of the heavens at once. 

The citations above have not been given as exceptional, but as 
standard. You find this sort of thing wherever you go. No 
stronger challenge could be given for research than the continuance 
of such a state of affairs in this scientific era. 
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x 


Enough evidence of linguistic chaos has been presented in this 
paper to justify an overhauling of the entire background of recent 
logical construction. This chaos is due to the acceptance by logi- 
cians of ancient popular phrasings about life and conduct as if 
valid, without inquiry into the factual status of such phrasings 
within modern knowledge. As a result, not only is logic disrepu- 
table from the point of view of fact, but also the status of ‘‘fact’’ 
is wretched within the logics. The involvement of logic with lan- 
guage is manifest, not only on the side of credulous acceptance, but 
with respect to logical construction. On this latter side, some 
logics look upon language only to deny it. Some allot it incidental 
attention. But even where it is more formally introduced, it is in 
the main merely tacked on to the older logical materials, without 
entering into them in full function. 

Our understanding thus far has been gained by refusing to 
accept the words that man utters as independent beings—logicians’ 
playthings akin to magicians’ vipers or children’s fairies—and by 
insisting that language is the veritable man himself, observably in 
action. The ‘‘propositions’’ of Cohen and Nagel, of Ducasse, and 
of Carnap, the ‘‘meanings’’ of Lewis, the ‘‘sign vehicles’? and 
‘*interpretants’’ of Morris, and the ‘‘truth’’ of Tarski all tell the 
same tale, though in varying degree. What is ‘‘man in action’’ 
gets distorted when manipulated as if detached; what is ‘‘other 
than man”’ gets plenty of crude assumption, but no fair factual 
treatment. 

We said at the start that in closing we would indicate a still 
wider observation that must be made, if better construction is to 
be achieved. The locus of such widened observation is where 
‘‘object,’’ ‘‘entity,’’ ‘‘thing,’’ or ‘‘designatum”’ is introduced. 
‘‘Things’’ appear and are named—or they appear as named—or 
they appear through namings. Logics of the types we have been 
examining flutter and evade, but never attack directly the prob- 
lem of sorting out and organizing words to things, and things to 
words, for their needs of research. They proceed as though some 
sort of oracle could be issued to deal with all at once, with logicians 
as the priests presiding over the mysteries. 

This problem must be faced naturalistically. Passage must be 
made from the older half-light to such fuller light as modern sci- 
ence offers. In this fuller light the man who talks, and thinks, and 
knows belongs to the world in which he has been evolved in all his 
talkings, thinkings, and knowings; while at the same time this 
world in which he has been evolved is the world of his knowing. 
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Not even in his latest and most complex activities is this natural 
man to be taken as magically ‘‘emergent’’ into something new and 
strange. Logic must learn to accept him simply and naturally, if 
it is to begin the progress the future demands. 


ArTHUR F.. BENTLEY 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


BOOK NOTES 


The University and the Modern World. An Essay in the Philos- 
ophy of University Education. Arnoup S. Naso. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1943. xxiv-+ 312 pages. $2.50. 


In a revealing set of quotations prefacing this book is one from 
J. E. Turner: ‘‘ All living ideas have jagged edges’’; and one from 
Kierkegaard : ‘‘Take away paradox from a thinker and you have 
the professor.’’ The author seems to have had considerable con- 
fidence, not only in these (dubious) rhetorical generalizations, but 
even in their simple converses. He gives his ideas jagged edges. 
The result, however, is not a living idea with a non-academic flavor. 
It is a well-informed, thoroughly professorial exhibition. 

In Part One, ‘‘The Plight of the Liberal Democratic Univer- 
sity’’ is described as following from the rise of ‘‘scientific individ- 
ualism’’ or rational democratic liberalism. These are names for 
any view of human nature and society which is ‘‘optimistic’’ and 
‘‘atomic.’’ In the university, it manifests itself by worship of 
‘‘The Baal of science’’ and the absence of significant relations 
(except those of ‘‘juxtaposition and simultaneity’’) between the 
various courses. This ‘‘cult of objectivity’’ overlooks (1) the 
metaphysical foundations of science, (2) the valuational basis of 
‘*fact,’? and (3) the background of propaganda for history. 
There follows, in Part Two (‘‘The Totalitarian University: A True 
Diagnosis but a False Remedy’’), a concession to the Nazi and 
Marxist philosophy of education, namely, that it properly recog- 
nizes the fact that knowledge is integral to action and that non- 
intellectual factors are important in determining attitudes. The 
university curriculum is, in this light, organized into an efficient 
whole. But, of course, the author disapproves of the Nazi-Marxist 
metaphysics, of the Nazi-Marxist evaluation, and of the Nazi-Marx- 
ist propaganda. 

The solution is given in Part Three (‘‘Towards Reconstruc- 
tion’’), in the form of propaganda for the Christian Weltanschau- 
ung, an amalgam of Mannheim’s ‘‘sociology of knowledge’’ and 
Niebuhr’s theology and metaphysics of human nature. (Nie- 
buhr is complimented for having conceived human nature as ‘‘es- 
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sentially’’ limited, not only externally or ‘‘accidentally’’ by 
specific social contexts—Mannheim’s mistake.) The author tries 
to steer a course between relativism and absolutism, by an appeal 
to the notion of ‘‘greater’’ and ‘‘lesser’’ loyalties. ‘‘The Christian 
intellectual takes his stand on the conviction that lesser loyalties, 
like class, race, nation, sciences or church, must take their place as 
subservient to that which transcends and judges them all—God.”’ 
Such convictions are among the ‘‘presuppositions’’ of knowledge 
and are not themselves to be scientifically argued. Since the above 
conviction is a basic article of faith generated out of theological 
tradition (one to which the author would give a specifically Chris- 
tian complexion), and since he recognizes this specific social condi- 
tioning in the spirit of Mannheim, one wonders what he would say 
to a Nazi who challenged the presupposition as embodying a lesser 
loyalty. What is the truth-criterion for such evaluations? A 
broader experience or wider perspective can not successfully be 
appealed to though our author attempts it, since, according to 
him, there is no wndogmatic way of settling questions as to which 
perspective or experience is broader. A Deweyan instrumentalist 
solution, in terms of workability and the satisfaction of needs, 
together with its insistence on the values-for-living of theories, 
would seem to be the solution our author could use. But he has 
nothing but destructive criticism for the notion, and seeks refuge 
in transcendental ultimates and a kind of subjectivism. He is 
indeed fighting fire with fire, not as a means (which is sometimes 
sensible), but as an end, with nothing else to control the conflagra- 
tion. 

It is a commonplace truth that our educational system is loose- 
jointed and that there is a lack of enthusiasm for democracy and 
its defense. But it is a rash assumption to suppose that you can 
tighten the joints and fan up the enthusiasm by a Minister of 
Propaganda for the Christian Mysteries (see pp. 287-293) without 
losing even what is good in liberal democracy. Let the author be 
reminded of another quotation in his initial set: ‘‘In a revolution- 
ary world it is not safe to assume too much.’’ 

The author is Chaplain to the Student Christian Movement and 
Honorary Lecturer in the Department of Political Economy in the 
University of Toronto. 


V.C. A. 


The Nature of Self. A. C. Muxersi. Allahabad, India: The In- 
dian Press, Ltd. 1943. xiii+ 403 pp. 7/8. 


The writer assumes that the real problem of self-consciousness 
or self-knowledge remains unsolved and takes it as his objective to 
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show that the self is ‘‘the ultimate, non-relational, Consciousness, 
which is necessarily distinctionless, unobjectifiable, and immedi- 
ate.’? The Introduction serves to show various fallacious ap- 
proaches to the self and expresses the hope that by means of com- 
parative philosophy some new approach to the problem can be dis- 
covered. 

The writer proceeds to use the comparative method taking 
Sankara as his Indian model and comparing him favorably with 
such Western thinkers as Kant, James Ward, Hegel, Green, Caird, 
James, Locke, Bradley, Bergson, and others. The study of the 
self proceeds with chapters on the psychological theory, the episte- 
mological theory, the relational theory of consciousness, conscious- 
ness as a quality, consciousness and change, consciousness and self- 
consciousness, absolute consciousness, and Hegelian absolutism. 
There are two appendixes and both a name and subject index 
which add to the usefulness of the volume. 

The writer dismisses the psychological approach because it 
necessarily makes the self, which the writer regards as pure sub- 
ject, become substance or an object of observation—thus requiring 
him to become agnostic about the self. The writer holds that the 
psychologist finds it impossible to describe individual experience 
from the standpoint of the experiencing individual. 

In his consideration of Green and Caird’s studies of the subject- 
object relation the writer reluctantly concludes that although they 
approach the subject of the self more nearly than the psychologists 
they still fail. He states that Green’s analysis of knowledge (in 
his estimation one of the best) precludes the possibility of knowing 
the Ego. Therefore, a new theory of self is needed and he feels 
that the place to begin is with the notion of consciousness. The 
subsequent chapters use the comparative method in studying con- 
sciousness. 

This is a competent and judicious comparison of Western phi- 
losophers with an Eastern thinker on a subject which is of uni- 
versal philosophic interest. Unlike most East-West studies it 
avoids sentimentality, superficiality, surface identification, and 
general misunderstanding. It is a relief to read a dignified study 
which offers no handicap strokes to either the East or the West, 
although it must be noted that the East wins. The writer con- 
cludes that Sankara’s doctrine of the Absolute Self is based on an 
analysis of experience and when rightly understood is an unde- 
finable, yet perfectly intelligible, principle presupposed by all 
experience. It is in other words consciousness, with the peculiar 
character of there being no distinction between the experienced 
and the experiencing. It is the Brahman which can not be repre- 
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sented ‘‘definitely as this or that object.’’ He tries to describe it 
as analogous to deep dreamless sleep during which the self exists 
without the ‘‘I’’ consciousness and without any consciousness of 
difference. 

While in the grip of the writer’s logic the reader is able to feel 
the rightness of much that he says about the self—but later the 
reader feels as dissatisfied as ever with this as well as all other 
determinations of the undetermined, descriptions of the unde- 
scribed, or utterances of the unuttered. This reviewer comes back 
to measurable measurables gladly. 

K. P. L. 


Public and Private Government. CHARLES EpwarRD MERRIAM. 
(Powell Lectures on Philosophy at Indiana University. Eighth 
Series.) New Haven: Yale University Press. London: 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. 1944. 78 pp. 
$1.75. 


In these four short chapters, originally lectures delivered at 
Indiana University under the auspices of the Powell Foundation, 
Professor Merriam takes a long-range view of the problems to 
which he has devoted a long life and presents what amounts to 
summary reflections on the principles of democracy. These lec- 
tures are a testament of faith in our democratic principles and 
at the same time an illustration of the power of democratic ideas 
to acquire new implications with altered contexts of action. 

Among the many fears that fill the minds of the thoughtful none 
is stronger than the fear that the contemporary need for a strongly 
organized structure of government ultimately will undermine the 
ways of democracy. Professor Merriam’s reply to this fear of 
organization is that ‘‘the democratic outlines of association in the 
light of democratic ideals now constitute the soundest basis of 
organization’’ (p. 61). Whether in public or in private govern- 
ment the principle of successful operation is organization. The 
essential ingredients of organization are codperation, codrdination, 
functional authority, superordination and subordination—all con- 
trolled by a common purpose. Yet these are the lasting principles 
of democracy wherever found. The objections raised to demo- 
cratic principles by supporters and detractors as well—that demo- 
cratic principles are adequate only for small groups where face- 
to-face contact is maintained, that democracy is synonymous with 
decentralized power, that liberty and bureaucracy are incompatible 
—all these doubts are based on the error of confusing historical 
accidents with essentials. Wherever the consent of the governed 
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is maintained and codperation and codrdination implement that 
consent by affording effective techniques for the pursuit of a com- 
mon good, any enterprise is democratic in principle. For our 
attempts to solve the fundamental problems of the day—the need 
for an international jural order, the organization of a workable 
economic order, and the development and expansion of the human 
personality—our democratic techniques are not only adequate but 
superior. 


E. N. G. 


Current Conceptions of Democracy. JoHN R. BEEry. (Contribu- 
tions to Education, No. 888.) New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University. 1943. vi + 110 
pp. $1.85. 

The questionnaire technique of the public-opinion polls and 
statistical evaluation of the results are here used to determine the 
conceptions of democracy held by several groups of the population. 
Though limited by the lack of funds, Dr. Beery has carefully devel- 
oped a technique which may find useful application in the future. 
He sent out a questionnaire to six groups: business executives, 
democracy patrons, essay contestants, graduate students, codpera- 
tive-movement members, and farmers. The questionnaire was 
carefully worked out with tests for self-consistency. The replies, 
analyzed and tabulated, show largely what might have been antici- 
pated. Greatest disagreement was found between business execu- 
tives and graduate students. A large area of agreement was shown, 
but this mostly on general principles. The areas of disagreement 
were on the meaning of economic democracy and on the applica- 
tion of the general principles to specific problems. 

The agreement on general principles would seem to indicate that 
these principles, now part of the democratic gospel, hardly require 
discussion outside the elementary schools. The lack of agreement 
on the application of these principles shows that they have assumed 
the character of a Sunday-morning religion. More emphasis on 
democratic methods and less on principles might bring the theory 
and the practice closer together. 


Henry M. Maaip 
Fort Logan, CoLoraDo 


NOTES AND NEWS 


There will be a meeting of the Phenomenological Society at 
Hunter College, New York City, February 22, 1945, at 9:30 A. M. 
Papers will be presented by Aron Gurwitsch, Wolfgang Kohler, 
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and V. J. McGill, followed by discussion. The general theme is 
‘Phenomenology and Psychology.’’ All interested persons are 
invited. 


On the occasion of Mrs. De Laguna’s retirement last year 
friends, students, and colleagues established a Theodore and Grace 
De Laguna Lecture Series in Philosophy at Bryn Mawr College. 
The first lecture of that series will be given by Miss Dorothy Walsh 
of Smith College. She will speak on the evening of February 8th 
on ‘‘Literature and Truth.’’ 


The Twenty-first Annual Congress of the Australasian Associa- 
tion of Psychology and Philosophy was held in Sydney, Australia, 
August 17-19, 1944. The following papers were read: ‘‘The Phi- 
losophy of Religion’’ by John Anderson ; ‘‘ Factors and Faculties’’ 
by W. M. O’Neil; ‘‘The Pluralist Theory of the State’’ by P. H. 
Partridge; ‘‘What Did Hume Discover about Causes?’’ by A. C. 
Jackson ; ‘‘The Teaching of Philosophy’’ by D. A. T. Gasking; 
‘‘Heraclitus’’ by D. Taylor; ‘‘ Ethics and Politics’’ by H. Eddy. 
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